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This is Krista Hartman on May 17th, 1988. We’re in the home of Amy Babcock and i'm 
interviewing Ann Thibert for Shifting Gears, the changing meaning of work in Massachusetts. 

K: Good afternoon Ann. 

A: Good afternoon. 

K: Urn, could you tell me something about your grandparents? Like where they're from and 
their names? 

A: My grandparents were from Canada and stayed right in Canada all their life. And my mother 
came to the United States when she was sixteen. My father came from Connecticut and came to 
North Adams. And that's how they met. 

K: Tl mhm . 

A: And she stayed here from that point, you know, with here Canadian background. 

K: Have you lived in North Adams most of your life? 

A: I’ve always lived here in North Adams, yes. 

K: Urn, what were your parents names? 

A: Emaline [spells it - e-m-a-l-i-n-e] Lachapelle Morin. 



K: Okay. And your father? 

A: Arthur Morin. 

K: Urn, where did they live as adults. Did they, you said they lived in North Adams? 

A: Always in North Adams. Yeah, from when my mother came here when she was sixteen. 

K: Urn, where did they work? 

A: For awhile, for quite a few years my father worked at the Windsor Print Works. First at 
Arnold Print Works, which was the old Sprague building on Marshall Street. And then from 
there he went to Windsor Print Works. And then when that closed down he ended up going into 
Sprague's down on Brown Street. My mother also worked at the Brown Street Plant of Sprague's 
for many years. 

K: Okay. Urn, you were born in North Adams. Do you have any sisters, or brothers? 

A: Oh yeah, I have three brothers and three sisters. And uh, just about all of them did have 
some years in Sprague's. I have one sister that is two years older than I am, and has worked in 
just abut every North Adams plant. She worked at the Beaver Street Plant. She worked at the 
Brown Street. And the Union Street Plant, and the Marshall Street Plant. 

K: Urn, what is her name? 

A: Theresa Grady. 

K: Urn, so when, when (—) What school did you go to? 

A: I had gone to Saint Joseph's High School. 

K: Was that a parochial school? [A: Yes it was] Did your brothers and sisters go to this 
school? 

A: I have a brother that went to Drury. The rest, one went to Notre Dame High School, that was 
the last year before they closed it down. And I graduated from Saint Joe. 

K: Urn, what was your early work experience? 

A: When I first was hired into Sprague's I had gotten out of school in June, and in December I 
got called into Sprague's. And I was part time secretary because I had taken a commercial course 
in high school. I was part time secretary and then part time lab technician. And then one day Dr. 
Mulhovak said he needed someone full time for both jobs, and he gave me a choice of which I 
preferred. And me, once I got a touch of that technician job, that was fantastic. I knew that was 
for me even without any previous background. I just seemed to fall into it naturally. 



K: Um, when did you meet your husband? 

A: He was a worker at Sprague Electric. He had been just out of the service that August, and 
had gotten hired by Sprague's. So he was only there about three, four months before me. 

K: Um, you were married in North Adams? [A: Yes] When? 

A: In 1955. 

K: Okay. Um, does your husband still work at Sprague? 

A: We are now divorced. 

K: Oh, okay. 

A: And he works at the Sprague Plant in Worcester. 

K: Um, how many children do you have? 

A: I have one boy. 

K: Okay. How did having children affect your work at Sprague? 

A: Well it really didn't. Having children was no problem. I had my mother close by enough 
that she was able to take care of my child. So it worked out fine for me. 

K: Okay. Under what circumstances did you start working there? 

A: Did I start? [K: Hm] Well I was out of high school and I was looking for a job. And 
Sprague's was just about the only place you could really go to start out. So I was very fortunate 
that I was able to get in. 

K: Um, what year was that? Do you remember? 

A: That was in 1954. 

K: Okay. Um, do you have any other family members that work, worked at Sprague, or work 
there now? 

A: Um, no, not anymore. 

K: Okay. [A: No] Um, what was it like having to leam the skills on the job? 

A: Well because of the field I was in it was under research at the time, so it made it extremely 
interesting. Because I would start out with a project that had never been worked on before and 
experimented until we got it up to a certain stage so it could be put into production. So that 



made it very very interesting for me. We started in fact on a line of micro-circuits. And it was 
really done just single handedly, just putting pieces on by hand, and putting one pattern on over 
the other by hand. And uh, that line now has moved to Worcester. And that is their micro circuit 
line. And now, I was fortunate several years back to be able to go there and see how it's done 
now. And what a difference, because naturally everything is all automated. So that uh, the way I 
had to do it was sure pioneering the field, because it was really using tweezers, and one piece at a 
time under the microscope you know, and just using micrometers for the settings. Now 
everything is all fully automated. 


K: Um, could you describe a typical day when you first started working at Sprague's? 

A: Well the times that I enjoy was the time when I was working in a clean room. I used to have 
to start work by putting on some nylon booties, and a nylon coat, and a nylon snood hat. Then 
step into an air shower and take and air shower. And then step into a clean room, because 
everything had to be done under the cleanest conditions. Because when you start doing micro 
circuit work you can't afford to have any dust. In fact we used to have a guy working purposely 
every night to take dust counts to make sure that the room stay, you know, he had to clean the 
room, then he’d have to keep taking dust counts to make sure the, the dust level stayed at it's very 
minimum. 

K: So there were really no safety hazards on the job? 

A: No, not for me. [K: Okay] I worked with a lot of acids, but you know, they always 
provided you with the proper equipment. You always had the plastic aprons and rubber gloves, 
and always eye goggles, you know. So the protection was always there. 

K: What plant was this? 

A: This was in the Research Center. 

K: Oh, all right. Okay. Um, could you describe your later jobs? 

A: Well one job, which was a very very tough job I did at Sprague's, and I was unfortunate 
enough to hit that same job twice, one time when I was layed off and then I got called back in, it 
was into the [palatium?] room. It was real heavy heavy work. It really wasn't a woman's job, but 
when you have to work, you have to work. So I did it. And uh, but it was a really really tough 
job. A lot of heavy lifting. It was stuff that was, a palatium paint that was being used on ceramic 
chips. And uh, it had to be done n bulk. It was like making paint. There were these large vats 
that looked almost like a giant washing machine. And the paint had to be mixed in that. But to 
start the paint you had to make the powders first. That was also a tough job. But it was 
enjoyable to be able to watch it go from you know, a liquid, into drying it as a powder, and then 
making it into a paint. You know, even if it was a tough job, that was really the hardest job I 
ever had there. But I can't say I didn’t find it interesting. I have never worked there without 
having something interesting. 



K: Were there any other jobs that you did? 


A: Oh, I've done plenty. When I first started in Sprague's just at eighteen one of my first jobs 
was being a crystal puller. We used to pull our own geranium crystals. This was before we 
started on silicon. And then I used to have to do zone refining of the crystals. And now that I 
think of it that was quite a thing to be doing, [phone rings] but it was interesting. I had like that. 
I’ve done um, I started out by making [diodes?]. Then from diodes we went into making 
transistors. From transistors we went into the micro circuit line. And then once I got back into 
Sprague's and I started on that palatium job, from there I was able to sign and back into a lab 
again. And I was doing a lot of capacitor work, capacitor electrical testing. Electrical etching. 
I’ve had a lot of acid work in my life. A lot of um, work that was all done by just on the job 
training. I worked with a lot of engineers. We used to always say that we worked for the League 
of Nations, because there were engineers, and scientists, and doctors, from all over the world. 

But I think it was good experience, because I learned that everybody is there for a purpose. And 
we all got along well. I found that it's easy to get to know people by working under all types of 
people. 

K: Uh huh. Did you develop a lot of friendships in Sprague's? 

A: Oh definitely. Yup. 

K: What were the benefits and [unclear] like when you first started as compared to later? 

A: Well it made a big difference, because when I started back in 1954 I told you I had the two 
jobs. Secretarial was $1.07 an hour, and lab technician was $1.09 an hour. 

K: And what about later on? 

A: And when I had just gotten out of there I was over eight dollars and hour. 

K: Um, were there any promotions? 

A: Yes. Well originally when you first started out as a technician they had the ratings. So that 
you started out as a technician C, then from there you went to a B, then to a tech A, then you 
became senior, then master. Now I guess when they start people out they start them right out as 
seniors. But I had to start right from the bottom and work up. And uh (—) 

K: Did your benefits improve as you, you were promoted [unclear?] 

A: Yeah, because naturally you kept getting more and more of an experienced background and 
that's what you're getting paid for. 

K: Umhm. Um, what did you do, like basically on your lunch hours? 

A: When we were on Marshall Street it was nice, because we had a full hour lunch. So that you 
could go up on a Street. You know, you could get your shopping done. You could wander close 



by to the stores that were near Sprague's and spend your hour there. It was nice at Christmas 
time because you could get a lot of your shopping done then. But now on, on Curran Highway, 
they've limited it now to a twenty minute lunch, but you get paid for it. But you're allowed to get 
out at three in the afternoon now. So it makes a nicer work day. 

K: Yeah. Urn, how did you handle your childcare responsibilities before. 

A: Well because I had my mother living close by. She just took care of him. 

K: Urn, how did you feel about the changes in the work place, the different processes, the 
changes in them. 

A: Well in the past years I thought it was very good, because they did have a research line so 
that you could see an improvement along the way. You could see that there would be a future in 
some of the things. And I do feel bad now that they seemed to have dropped the research end. I 
don’t know why, because it seems to me any industry in order to be able to keep pushing ahead 
has to keep a research line. But they do very little of it now. I think that's going to hurt them in 
the field right now, because I think they, they won’t be able to push ahead as well without a 
research background. 

K: Urn, how did you, how are your attitudes towards supervisors and management? 

A: Excellent. I never had any trouble with any of them. The people they had there, all the 
engineers, the doctors, the scientists, they were all down to earth people. And I can actually say 
that's where I've had all my background, from people like that. I never went to college, but I 
gained an awful lot of experience by working under professional people. 

K: So you were working right with them? 

A: Under them. In fact, an interesting thing is at one point I was even working for Dr. John 
Sprague. When he first came out of college he wanted to start from the bottom up himself. So 
he became just an engineer in charge of the transistor department. And I was working there then 
and I had to report to him for some of the work too. An excellent man to work for. 

K: Were there any conflicts between the workers around you and management that you can 
remember? 

A: None in our department. I think you probably would get more of that in a production line, 
but in a research line you know, every body was just given their own experiments to run. So you 
kind of handled it yourself. 

K: Did you have any experience in production at all? 

A: No, never. My last job is a production lab, and I was doing burnings. And that there was a 
type of repetitious work. That was more like a production line would be. You know, it wasn't 
the type of lab work I was always accustomed to. 



K: So you could say that was one of the worst experiences you had? 

A: More boring than anything. You know, when you just do repetitive work it's not as 
interesting. 

K: Um, what were the most difficult parts of your work? You did mention (—) 

A: Through the years? Well just that palatium job, because of the type work that it was. It was 
heavy work, it was very very dirty, and it was such an expensive thing. In fact uh, one of the 
stars I was told is one young boy that worked there used to get so much palatium on his sneakers 
that they bought his sneakers back from him after so that they could burn it. Because they would 
recycle, you know, reclaim it after. They would have it burned off and then have it cleaned up 
by some outside company. And they they would get a percentage back on it, because that stuff 
was so expensive. 

K: Uh huh. Yeah. That’s interesting. Um, what about the most enjoyable thing you remember? 

A: Is my micro circuit line. The one that went to Worcester. That was my favorite. Maybe 
because I was feeling like the pioneer of it all, because I did have to start it right from scratch in 
one little room with a, this was light sensitive material that we used to have to put on the samples 
so that you had to work in, under ultraviolet lights. And uh, the samples had to be treated very 
carefully. Then you had the etch the patterns in. And then after they went out to the diffusion 
furnaces they would come back and you'd have to apply another picture over the former when it 
was etched in. You had to keep doing that until you had your full layer, one over the other. To 
me that was one of the most interesting jobs, and I really miss that. 

K: U mhm . 

A: I should have gone to Worcester and follow it. 

K: Um, how did you feel about being involved in the union? 

A: I never had any problems to have to go to the union for. So I really had no involvement with 
the union at all. 

K: Umhm. So um, (—) 

A: I will say that there is one time that they did fight for me when I got the last job that I did in 
the lab, because uh, they new I had so many years experience behind me. And of course today 
everybody just says uh, you know, college, college, college. But after you've got so many years 
experience, sometimes you find out that ones that are working hard are the ones that always had 
to work, not the ones that walk around saying, hey, I've been to college, because that's what was 
happening to some of them. They would just worry about their college degree instead of 
working. 



K: Um, how did work affect your home life? 


A: It helped us live better by us (—) My ex-husband and I both working at Sprague's at least we 
had two pays coming in so that we could live better. Uh, the tight pays compared to other places 
in North Adams, the Sprague's pay helped us to at least live on an even keil, nothing above level, 
but at least to be able to stay above board. 

K: Um, were you involved in anything in the community during the time you were at Sprague's? 

A: While I was working at Sprague's, no. No, I'm very active in our church work, but nothing 
city wise. 

K: Did Sprague affect that at all, working there? 

A: No, no. No, because it was mostly just your forty hours that you could count on, you know. 
There was very seldom any overtime in the lab. So that you still had your evenings and your 
weekends free. 

K: Um, did, did you live in North Adams during the 1930’s? 

A: No, I wasn’t born until '36. [All laugh] 

K: Oh, okay. All right. How was working at Sprague's different during the 60’s and 70’s than it 
was in the 50’s? 

A: Well when I would say the 50’s were much more enjoyable I think because you had a lot of 
people in North Adams working then. Whereas in the later years that's when they started with a 
lot of cutbacks. And a lot of the research ended, so was a lot more people had to go to different 
type jobs. Everything seemed to change naturally. And it wasn't as enjoyable as our, as my first 
fifteen years there. 

K: All right. In what way did the wages, or benefits, or anything, the conditions you worked in 
changed? 

A: Well the union always did work to see that there were general increases every year. The 
benefits were constantly improving. And I think now they do have a very good benefit. They 
have the HMO plans for the health insurance. And they have dental insurance. And they have 
pension plans. And I think they've added on a lot in a year since when I first started. 

K: Okay. Um, how has the like structure of your work place changed overall? 

A: Well it's quite condensed now. After being in a building that's spread out all over you know, 
the full complex of Marshall Street, and then have the departments just put into two one floored 
buildings like they are now was quite a change. But I think they've learned that it saves a lot of 
step, because everything is right within your reach now. Before there was a lot of time spent 
going up and down the ramps, or up and down the stairs to get to one department to the other just 



to transfer the, transfer the work. But now everything is close by and it's set up so that the flow 
of work I think is much improved now. 

K: How do you feel about things being automated? 

A: Well I think that's good except that I really wish there was ore research so that we could 
again bring new things up to the point where they would be automated. You know, and I think 
automation is what the future is anyway. [K: Yeah] You know. But we still have to have these 
people to push those buttons. [Chuckles] 

K: Umhm. Urn, did you have a lot of interaction with like many different co-workers in the 
departments that you were in? 

A: Oh yeah, by working there so many years I had a lot of people I had to work with. And there 
was awhile there I did have some people under me that I had to train. But it was very easy to get 
along with everyone. You know, everyone was very happy in their jobs. And I think that made 
a difference. You know, everybody enjoyed what they were doing. So everyone was able to get 
along well. 

K: Umhm, so you developed a lot of friendships on the job? 

A: Oh yes. Some of them I still keep in contact with even after all the years. 

Unknown voice: Okay. Are most of your friends friends from work? Or do you find that a lot 
of your social life revolved around work? 

A: I would say because you’re with the people so much that that really ends up being your 
friends for those years. You know, because by the time you get home you only had your 
homework to do and your weekends were naturally with your washings and ironings and so 
forth. So that you know, to work you were looking forward to your break times and your lunch 
hours to be with the people you worked with so that you got to be friends with them. 

K: So that you got to be friends with them. 

Unknown voice: Did you find that work restricted making friendships outside of work, because 
you know, it takes up so much time? 

A: No, because you always have some friends that you always keep through life. You know I 
do have very special girlfriend I've known since I was four and she was three years old and we’re 
still very very close. You know, so you still have those type of permanent friends. But I think a 
lot of them because you've worked so close through the years with people, you know, especially 
when you're working on the same project and you're really, really working with one another to 
help one another, that you start growing close. It would be just like kids in school. You become 
so close to your friends because you’re working on the same projects, you know, so that you 
become real friendly. 



K: Um, where were we? Urn, toward like the end of the seventies, what was, can you remember 
anything that was like really hard about your job, the hardest part? 


A: Not really, no. No, because by having changed jobs several times, different fields, I always 
had to start from scratch and learn something knew again. And that's the part I liked. I always 
liked learning something new again. So that you know, every time I did have to start on 
something else, I just considered it a learning experience. So that it really filled my life with a 
lot of good background. Not that I can use it now, but at the time it made it very interesting. 

K: Um, towards the late 60’s and 70's there was a strike in 1970. Were you involved in that at 
all? 

A: No, that was, I had stopped work in 1969. And I didn’t go back for twelve years. But it did 
affect my ex-husband, because at that point he had lost his job. 

K: Um, how long did your husband work at Sprague? 

A: Well he's still in Sprague's in Worcester. And the only time he really did lose is uh, maybe 
about three years you know, when they first had their strike in '70. Then he got a job in 
Worcester and he's been there ever since. And he's still in that micro circuit line. 

K: Was he in research with you? [A: Yup] Um, what was your attitude toward the 1970 strike? 
Did you [few words unclear]? 

A: Well me I never liked strikes, because I feel as though you never gain anything at the end, 
because by the time you go back, even if you ended up with a few pennies more, you never get 
back all that time that you lost. So that you know I sometimes don’t find as though there's any 
benefit. Usually when a company makes their stand on certain benefits they won't change them. 
And especially now I think with the conditions at Sprague's, people better accept. A lot of the 
people that lost their jobs already know that when they went out looking for jobs the price range 
was quite low compared to what they were making in Sprague's. And I was hoping that these 
people now, when they were going for the contract would realize that if they did end up striking 
and Sprague's moved out, that these people when they go out to look for a job will be paid much 
less than what they're making now. 

K: How did you feel about like union leaders? 

A: We had one of them working right in the department with me. And uh, he always was very 
busy on a lot of work, but like I say, because I didn’t have to do anything with them. You know, 
I never had any complaints to bring to them. I really had to never be involved. 

K: Did you ever come in like disagreement with anything union was doing? 

A: No. No, I think they do try to help the people out, you know to try to make sure that the 
company is fair to them. But from a company stand point I know the companies would much 
rather not have a union. But sometimes there's protection in a union by keeping your rights for 



seniority too. You know there's people who have worked there for years and years. You don't 
want someone coming off the street and taking over your job. You know, you've got to have 
some kind of a protection there. 

K: Urn, why did you leave Sprague? 

A: I was layed off. [Chuckles] And it doesn't look like I’d ever be brought back, because there's 
two other people who have more seniority that I do that were layed off from the same 
department. So they would end up getting hired before me. 

K: [Question unclear] 

A: I have been layed off since January 8th of this year. 

Unknown voice: Is there any chance that you could get another job in another department? 

A: Well I belong to the Office Workers Union. There is usually jobs in the production line. But 
I have one year recall rights. They don't like you to cross unions. Once my year is done I could 
apply again at Sprague's and just say I'll take whatever is there. But right now I’d have to cross 
union line to do that. 

K: Umhm. Um, how do you feel about being layed off? 

A: I feel bad, because I always enjoyed work at Sprague's. And it's a hard change now to know 
that I have to start on a new field completely. You know, there's nothing of my background now 
that will be of any use for any of the other type jobs available here in North Adams. 

K: Umhm. Um, how, like reflecting on your Sprague career, um, how do you feel? 

A: To me it's been beneficial. I feel as though I've learned an awful lot for the years I've worked 
there. You know, nothing has been repetitious to me. It's always been new fields and always 
interesting people to work with. 

K: Um, is there anything you might have done differently [unclear]? 

A: I don't think so. I, I just with that Sprague's would have continued with a better research line, 
because then I would have been able to keep my interest going. But you know, now it's uh, it 
doesn't seem to be staying up too high in level right now. It looks like it's going downhill. 

K: How was the work situation different when like, when you stopped working, than when it 
was when you first started? 

A: Well the pays were better. You know, when you think way back, starting at a $1.07 and 
being able to work up to over eight dollars and hour, to me, it made me feel good feeling as 
though that you know, I earned it. Because I was always a worker. I was never one that shook 
any of my duties. So that as I worked I just felt as though I accomplished something. At the end 



of a day I was always happy with what I did. Everyone was well pleased. 

K: Uinhm. Um, what are your feelings or attitudes toward the company and it's management? 

A: Nothing. I think they're just trying to hold on to any strings they can right now. And I 
realize that a cut in personnel is necessary in order for them to keep their heads above water. So 
I'm sure what they're doing is because they have to do it. I just feel back for the amount of 
people with the type backgrounds that they all have through the years at Sprague's, are now just 
left with nothing accept you know, regular type work. All these new places that want to come in 
around here I think is fine for business people. When we talk about our Mass MoCA, and our 
Glen, I think these are nice for the business people. Your restaurants, your hotels, everybody is 
going to flourish, but not the, not the common worker. If I'm going to go out looking for a job 
because of these places opening, I'm going to have a choice of either being a waitress, or a 
chamber maid, you know, these are the type jobs that are being given to the common person. 

The only ones that are going to benefit by these are your people who are up on the business line, 
the business end of it. 

K: Um, why did Sprague's reduce its work force. 

A: They had to. They were taking too much of a loss. You know, the electronic field has really 
spread out in a lot of companies. So the competition is quite great. And if you want to be able to 
sell your items at the cheapest rate, and make a good quality item and put it out for sale, then you 
have to cut comers. So what you have to do is once you get the product up to the point you want 
it to be at, then you have to start getting some of the personnel in order to cut your overhead. 

K: Uh huh. Um, how do you feel Sprague's overall impact on the community like North Adams 
[unclear]? 

A: By them leaving and cutting down? A bad one. A real bad one. Not only because of 
Sprague's, but because there's such a loss of all the industries in North Adams. You know years 
ago the textile industry was so heavy around here. You know, you had a couple of shoe 
factories, and you had a lot of textile companies. And you had Sprague's you know, the 
breaking in as an electronic field. And then all of a sudden everything is gone. You know, 
there's nothing for people to go to. 

K: Um, how do you think Sprague affected the community when it was first coming in. What 
do you think that it did? 

A: Well I think they helped each other out. The people needed to go into something new. So it 
was good. But I think the people were very very good in return to Sprague's, because there were 
many times, this was before naturally I was involved, but I have heard the stories, of how in the 
beginning people were given their pays and some weeks they were told they’d have to wait for 
their pay until they get more money. Sometimes they would come into work, and of course 
those days people had to walk a lot. Not many people had cars. And when you had a plant way 
down on Beaver STreet and on Brown Street, and way up on Union STreet, um, I had a sister of 
mine that used to have to walk from the further end of River STreet, all the way up to Beaver 



Street to go to work. And she’d work a couple of hours and then they would send them home. 
And then call them back up and say, oh we, we can use you for another couple of hours again. 

So you'd have to walk you know, but people felt dedicated. So they were doing the company a 
big favor to get them on their feet. 

K: Did you notice any differences like in the men’s and women's wages [unclear] any 
discrimination at all that you noticed? 

A: I would say a little bit. Some of the men always made a little bit more. Urn, some people 
because they were watch makers at the time, they were doing the same kind of jobs as the rest of 
us, but they would be getting more pay. And yet when they would go on vacation they would 
call me over, say Ann, I know it's Friday noon time, but it's so and so's last day before their 
vacation, would you go and leam their job. And then I would be so frustrated, because I’d have 
to do the job for a week or two with such short training, and do it as well as they did and they 
were making a lot more only because they were given the privilege because they were 
considered watch makers. And to me I couldn’t see why that had any bearing on the job they 
were doing, you know? If you're an electronics technician, or if you were a you know, chemical 
engineer when actually you know, the positions are different. But I'm talking as technicians, one 
against the other. 

K: So you were doing the same thing that they were? 

A: I would have to do the same thing, yeah, but I always got paid less. 

K: How did you feel about that? [Sound of children playing in background] 

A: Well at the time I don’t think people thought of it as they do today. You know we just always 
accepted things years ago. That was the pay and that's what you accepted. Today now your 
women fight for their rights. Now I would. I would say hey, I'm doing the same and I want 
equal pay. You know, but in those days you were there just to leam and put in your hours, and 
get your pay, and that's all you did. 

K: Uh huh. Um, were there any health or safety hazards that you can recall? 

A: No, because there was only one for awhile there. I didn’t think the ventilation was good 
enough when they had the uh, um, the big trichloretheline tanks that you would use for 
degreasing items. But through the years I guess OSHA must have gotten on their backs and they 
really had to ventilate the items better. Toward the end everything was quite safety conscious. I 
know I worked for years and years with acids, never once did I have any spills or burns, or any 
accidents at all you know, from any kind of improper ventilations and equipment. 

K: Okay. Well that's about all I had for questions. Do you have anything you wanted to add? 

A: No. No. I just think we live in a nice city. And I just wish that things could look up more 
for the city itself, so that people would be willing to stay. Knowing I have a son that's in college 
I think of his future. I mean when he, when he comes home the minute he hits the North Adams 



area he’ll say, oh Ma, I just love North Adams, I just love it, my town. You know, my home 
town. And I just feel bad, because I know for him to make a go in his life he can’t stay here. 

He's going to have to be out of North Adams, because there's nothing to keep these children here 
after they get their education. And that makes me feel bad. 

K: That's really too bad. How do you feel about Sprague's moving out? That's just [rest of 
comment unclear]. 

A: Yeah, if they move out, because I, I think part of it looks very unstable right now. And if 
they move out, again you're talking about another hundred people having to go back to lower 
paying jobs. And you know, the cost of living has just gone up too much for people to have to 
keep taking drops in pay. 

K: Okay. Well thank you. 

A: You're welcome. I enjoyed it. 



